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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
TO A FRIEND: 


What, though no kind farewell I bade thee, 
Still thou art not forgot! 

A shrine within my heart I’ve made thee, 
And hallowed is the spot. 


Hallowed by genius, taste and feeling, 
Which so distinguish thee— _ 
And through my heart one hope is stealing, 

Thou wilt remember me. 


Though jriendship’s warm, kind smile may bless me, 
And friewdship’s accents charm; 

Though other friends perhaps caress me, 
With hearts as pure and warm-— 


This faithful heart will ever hold thee, | 


A dear and cherished guest; 
And should these eyes no more behold thee, 
Thou'lt live within my breast. 


Philad. Feb. 6, 1827. 


HARRIET. 


THE FRIEND. | 


*Tis he who makes no loud pretence, | 
But like the silent dews of heav’n, 

Cau blessings all unasked dispense, 
In noiseless acts of kindness given.—Buiss. 


Jean Constance was a young man of respec- 
table family; he was left destitute of parents be- 
fore he had completed his sixth year, and was 
taken to the house of an aunt, his father’s sister. 
She was a widow; her husband had been an offi- 
cer in the service of his country, and fell whilst | 
defending its standard in-an engagement with | 
the enemy, leaving little for her support besides 
the pension allotted to her by a generous gov- 
ernment. Madame D’Aubert had been well ed- 
ucated, and possessing a strong and discriminat- | 
ing mind and sound judgment, was admirably 
calculated, in addition to Jean’s instructors, to 
form his manners and to cultivate his under- 
standing. She gave him many a lesson of vir- 
tue, and the necessity of practising it; instill- | 


ed into hima generous disposition by the libe- |! 


rality of her oft-repeated precepts; and by her 
own example showed him how much could be 
effected with slender means, when possessed by 
an-expansive and liberal soul. Thus was Jean 
educated in ail the lively and generous graces, 
and taught to esteem virtue by seeing a conti- 
nual display of rectitude in all the intercourse 
that he had yet enjoyed with society. 

From the time that he had arrived at the fif- 


endeavours towards providing him with a situa- | 
tion, which, without proving lucrative, would be | 


| death, till she took him, had never ceased to cause 


that he shall be a staff and support in her de- 


-her cares for him!—charming recompense,— 


when she made any, she did not pursue it with 


to make his debut in life; he was fast approach- 


teenth year of his age, his aunt, at his own ur- 


| his first step into life was not a faux-pas. She 


gent solicitation, had been induced to make some » 


| 


respectable, and might one day or other result in| 
something to his advantage. Madame D’Aubert | 
had no idea, at any rate, of parting with him en- 
tirely, for he had become absolutely necessary to | 
her existence;<he was, indeed, her all in all. She | 
had, in early life, lost one dear and only son, but | 
in this child she saw bloom forth all that she had | 
promised herself in her own, and she almost fan- | 
cied that Jean was the same innocent whose 


her many a bitter tear and broken sigh. Jean 
was, indeed, her present comfort and solace, and 
the star which would guide, in peace and filial 
love, her latter days, in their journey to another 
and a better world. How sweet the reflection, 
whilst the tender mother gazes on her offspring, 


cline; that he shall soften, by his yet smooth 
brow, the wrinkled front of age, and make her 
decrepitude an easier and more tolerable path to 
heaven,—shall lighten up by his gratitude her 
glazed eyes, when they are almost deprived of 
sight, and ease her cares and anxicties about this 
world’s matters, in return for her sufferings and 


worthy return for parental love! 

Madame D’ Aubert had rather indulged in talk- 
ing with Jean,about obtaining for him a situa- 
tion, than even in thinking seriously of getting 
him one. She used little exertion to effect it, and 


that earnestness which had characterized her 
almost every other undertaking. She felt a weight 
removed from her bosom when any thing occur- 
red tv prevent her success; and when some pros- 
pect offered, that, to another, would have ap- 
peared flattering, she was oppressed even to ag- 
ony, and rather relaxed than persisted in her 
efforts. She felt that it was necessary for Jean 


ing his sixteenth year, and yet knew nothing at 
all of the world. He must have a pursuit of some. 
kind; yet, what pursuit? What could she obtain | 
for him that would still permit him to be her’s? |! 
What that would in any measure be adequate to | 
his mental faculties, his acquirements, his sense 
of honour; in truth, his tout en semble of good 
cualities and qualifications? This was the great 
difficulty, which, while it remained to be solved, 
gave her happiness; and whose result her imagi- 
nation feared as an event the most dreadful. 
She had not failed to consult her friends, who, 
in advising her, did not feel as she did, and 
scarcely any accorded in sentiment with her- 
self. ‘They were mothers; they loved their chil- 
dren, and reminded her that he was not her child; 
but this served to make him more dear still. 
They told her that she had fulfilled every obli- 
gation, and that nought was left but to see that 
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felt more obliged by the implied want of obliga- 
tion, and more determined to act of her own will 
and to consult no more with respect to him. 
Thus situated, one evening in summer, whilst 
Madame D’Aubert and her Jean were enjoying 
a frugal repast of fruits and milk, an old gen- 
tleman entered; a man of about sixty y ears of 


age, of dignified appearance, polite and pleasing - 


in his address; possessing an air which bespoke 
him to bea gentleman. He had been told, he said, 
that the young man was desirous of a situation, 
and had the pleasure of informing Madam that 
he could procure him one. This was, indeed, put- 
ting out of the way all doubt on the subject, and 
Madame D’Aubert was fain to relinquish, with 
as good a grace as she could assume, all hopes 
of any longer retaining her darling to her apron- 
string. 

Jean was placed with a merchant of eminence} 
at first, in the capacity of a lower clerk, but in 
less than five years, by his application to busi- 
ness and his general good eonduct and intelli- 
gence. he became premier commis of the house, 
and was entrusted with all its most important 
concerns. He had become extensively acquaint- 
ed, and among others had formed intimacies 
with some young men of fortune. In the course 
of this acquaintance he frequently indulged, dur- 
ing his leisure hours, in many of the gaities of 
this metropolis of fashion, and would spend an 
hour at the theatre or at the opera. At length 
he was induced, through curiosity, as well as to 
gratify a bosom companion, to accompany him to 
one of those houses which, by the fascinating lure 
of gain, have brought so many to ruin.and de- 
struction. ‘I'his place he visited repeatedly, but 
without any other desires than those of gratify- 
ing his curiosity, and of fortifying his own mind 
against the powerful influences of the gaming 
table, by witnessing the dreadful effects of play 
in the persons of those around him. He often 
viewed himself as the only being out of the many 
who visited this abode, who was totally uninflu- 
enced by the most hateful of the passions inci- 
dent to human nature. Jcan did, indeed, some- 
times feel an interest in the game, and he was 
always rejoiced when he observed by the mo- 
mentary gleam of sunshine on the face of some 
player, that he had made a lucky hit; yet he did 
not play. He partook, occasionally, of some re- 
freshment, for there is always an abundance at 
the service of all who visit those places; he was 
a frequent visiter; and he thought that he was 
remarked in consequence;—he would not be re- 
markabie if he could avoid it, and although he 
had made a promise that he would not venture 
a livre, he believed it were better to lose a Jouis 
than attract the notice of people, who might at- 
tribute his abstaining from play to quite a wron 
cause. Then his companion played a little; his 
hazards were not great; he appeared to lose 
nothing, and he resolved to rid himself at once 


of uneasiness on account of the observation of 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


““ FAIR SCLENCE HER PORTALS OF LIGHT SHALL UNFOLD, AND GENIUS SOAR UPWARDS ON PINIONS OF GOLD.” 
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others, and the foolish doubts which he enter- 
tained of his own capability of resisting the al- 
lurements of the game when once commenced, 
by making small and judicious hazards. He had 
sufficienily observed the different games, and had 
therefore required a knowledge of the manner 
of proceeding, and he commenced playing for 
the reasons before stated, caring little whether 
he might win or lose. But he was a winner, and 
so much favored by fortune, that he found himself 
in a few nights a gainer in a very considerable 
sum. Fortune seemed to be peculiarly propiti- 
ous, for she smiled on all, even his most trifiing 
advances to embrace her, and seemed to invite 
him to still farther favours. His heart, to which 
no sordid feeling had ever gained admittance; 
that had never known covetousness; was now the 
tenant of that growing and tenacious vice. His 
feelings were wrapped up in the golden dreams 
of acquisition; and that breast, the seat of every 
manly and disinterested virtue, was now become 
the prey of avarice. 

This change was not affected in a day; it was 
the work of time, but not of along time. IJn- 
deed, the man who is nurtured in virtue, and ma- 
tured in moral goodness;—possessed of those fine 
and extremely delicate perceptions of what is 
termed honour, and accustomed to contemplate 
as offensive to it, eyen the most trifling derelic- 
tion from that even course which its precepts 
point ont; that man cannot be easily dispossessed 
or deprived of, those estimates of propriety which 
have been instilled into him, nor can he readil 
Jose his characteristic refinement in all that ele- 
vates him abovethe vulgar of his species. Jean 
had not been sufficiently long a visitor of this 
splendid receptacle of maniacal humanity, to 
have discarded entirely his better principles. I 
have before used the word change; his might not 


tion of a most iniquitous passion, without effec- 
tually removing from their seats all the old oc- 
eupants of his manly heart. 

Success, however, could not last long; it was 
impossible upon the principle of all the games 
played, the chances against the winner being so 
very considerable. Jean soon found that his 

ood fortune was deserting him, and in a few 
fights of continued losing, that all his winnings 

ere gone, together with a sum of money, near- 
jy every sous he possessed. Exasperated by this 
change of luck, and wrought up to a state of 
mind which he had never before known, but for 
which his previous month’s occupation had well 
schooled him, he knew no: how to contain his 
mortification and for a while vented his agony 
in bitter imprecations on his folly. But that de- 
yon, which urges men on to desperation, seized 
him; he borrowed, he lost; he again borrowed, 
and again lost; until he was involved far beyond 
his own powers or prospect of redemption. Fran- 
tic, he rushed from the room, entered a brilliant 
saloon, cast himself upon a sofa and hid his head 
beneath his cloak. After enduring, for a short 
time, allthe agony whieh his situation may be 
supposed to have inflieted, he raised up his head, 
and catching the eyes of a stranger which were 
bent upon him in great earnestness, he rose and 
fled from the house into the street with the ut- 
most precipitation. 
when on turning into an alley, which from its 
narrowness and the great height of the surround- 
ing houses, wasso dark as to render every thing, 
even at the distance of a few feet, almost invis- 
ible, he heard voices;—he paused, but could not 
distinguish a word. Quite unconscious of what 
he did, he approached still nearer the spot from 
whence they proceeded, and listened to the fol- 
fowing couversation, between a person in the 


as well be called by that name, as by an adop- i 


-ber he occupied, for so absorbed was he in list- 


Jean had not proceeded far | 


j for sone time past, noticed yaur very regular at- 


street and a female, who, as well as he could 
distinguish, was looking through a small window 


at an elevation of eight or ten feet from the {, 


round;— 

Lady. Why have I been $0 long kept in ig- 
norance of it? 

Man. Your happiness was alone consulted 
by me in concealing from you what you now 
know. 

Lady. Oh no! { have ever felt the most anx- 
ious solicitude: but why can I not have the plea- 
sure of embracing one to whom I am so much 
indebted. 

Man. You cannot, your own happiness, my 
at, I have already told you, has preverted 
this. 

Lady. No, no,—believe me;—Oh! could I be 
permitted tu see you and to call you Here 
she was suddenly interrupted by the approach of 
footsteps from the direction in which Jean had 
come. ‘The man hastily quitted the lady’s case- 
ment and she, as suddenly, closed it. Jean was 
abont proceeding, when, the person approaching, 
spoke, and in a moment was by his side. 

The space of time occupied by the above brief 


dialogue, had enabled Jean’s pursuer, for sucii | sire yon may make me a promise never again to 


was the person from whose gaze he had tied and 


, 


'tendance at the gaming table, and have observed 
the singular success which attended you. | 
knew, however, that it could not last long, and 
was not, of course, surprised to see you act as 
| you did in the early part of this night. Aware 
sir of your youth and inexperience, for the latter 
was very perceptible to any attentive observer; 
aud feeling some degree of interest in the fate of 
one just entering on the stage of life, I was re- 
solved to save you, by endeavouring, as soon as 
your run of luck had exhausted itself, and you 
had been sufficiently taught the folly of the ex- 
pectations raised by your previous play, to force 
upon you the advice of one, who, at least, has 
| years and experience to recommend his admoni- 
tions. I had no idea of suffering you to proceed 
as far as you did, but as you have been so unfor- 
|tunate, the matter must be remedied as well as 
‘it ean,” Here Jean thanked him for the inter- 
est he took; he said, he felt himself totally unde- 
serving it, and knew not why he was entitled to 


‘so much from a person whom he was sure he did 


‘not recollect to have ever before seen. * I prom- 


ised to be brief,” returned the old gentleman, * I 


have said all that | have tosay, except that I de- 


enter a gambling house, and to endeavor to erase 


who thus, by his hasty and noisy step, put a stop 


to the conversation, to overtake iim. “I believe | which you have so unfortunately visited.” Jean, 


sir,’ said the gentleman, “I am not mistaken, } 


you have just now left the saloon at—” * I have,’ 
interrupted Jean, ‘‘and why sir, am I an object 
of so much curiosity as to induce you in the first 
place, to drive me from the room by your iniru- 
sive gaze, and now to pursue me, as if 1 were a 
fugitive from justice?” * You will see,” replied 
the other, ** my motives for noticing and fuliow- 
in 
I el beso. You will pardon, at least for the 
moment, all that I have yet done, and I may be, 
perhaps, effectually forgiven, if you will, by ac- 
companying me, give me a further opportunity 
of explaining the cause of ny intrusion.” 

The manner of the old gentletfan, (for he was 
such) after his first salutation, was so kind, and 
his language uttered so soothingly, that no more 
was necessary in Jean’s then state of mind, to 
induce him to comply with this singular request. 

The old gentleman led the way and Jean fol- 
lowed closely. By retracing their steps a few 
hundred feet, they were once more in a wider 
street; when continuing on for some distance 
and making a few detours, they entered, through 
a gateway, a large court, and at one of the nu- 
inerous doors opening into it, the old gentleman 
knocked. They were admitted after a tew mo- 
ments, by a servant, who lighted them to an 
apartment on the first floor. Here the old gen- 
tleman begged Jean to be seated whilst he should 
be absent for a short time. 
that Jean was alone he had neither power nor 
inclination to reflect upon the character of the 
individual who had just left him, nor of the cham- 


less misery, that it was not until repeatedly ad- 
dressed by the other on his return, that he rais- 
ed his head, which he had lain on the arm of a 
chair. He was not asleep, but almost totally de- 
prived of feeling; either mental or corporeal * I] 
am well aware, sir,” said the old gentleman, 
‘that my conduct may appear to you very strange, 
and that it will be necessary to account to you 
for the course I have pursued. In doing so, I 
shall be very briefi—my age will warrant me in 
this; and I am sure that what I shall most hon- 
estly say to you wil] be a further guarantee, that 
my views in what I have done, were influenced 
entirely by a desire of serving you. I have sir, 


you; I am abrupt, but the case requires that | 


During the time | 


from your mind allthat has eceurred in that 


in reply, said it was unnecessary to promise; he 
was ruined; nothing could again restore him to 
the confidence of his.friends, whieh would to- 
morrow forsake him forever, for it were vain to 
expect that the transaction of this night could be 
hidden from them. An outcast from society, he 
should care not whither he went, but his poor 
aunt!—Here tears choked his further attempt at 
utterance. The old gentleman indulged hin for 
some minutes in this flow of filial tenderness and 
self-reproach; when, taking him by the hand, he 
said: ** Hold, sir, it is now time to talk to the 
purpose; here are documents, (presenting him 
with three or four papers) the possession of which, 
will clear your character from all the reproach 
that others might bestow on it, on account of this 
night’s business;—take them, and endeavor here- 
after to reconcile your determination toa course 
of life, that shall not fear to have even its mid- 
night practices scanned by the tongue of slander 
and defamation.” Immediately after finishing 
this.short, andto Jean, most astonishing address, 
he strode across the apartment, and without 
waiting a reply, hurried from it. Jean examined 
the papers, and in a moment perceived that they 
were the very obligations which he had that night 
given for sums borrowed tothe amount of 10,000 
livres, and that with them was a billet de banc 
for 3,000 more. He waited impatiently. for some 
time, the old gentleman did not reappear;—at 
Jast, wearied with waiting, he was resolved to 
ascertain where he was, and to whom he was so 
much indebted. When about issuing forth, a 
female servant entered, the same he had before 
seen. who in replv to his inquiry, told him, the 
gentleman had left the houge, that he did not 
live there, and that she had no knowledge of him. 
It was, then, a public house, and the old gentle- 
man had fled! It was useless to attempt a pur- 
suit; Jean, therefore, directed his steps home- 
ward, entirely at a loss to form any idea of whom 
he had so much interested in his behalf, or to 
attribute such generosity towards him, inm*one, 
whom he was sure, he had never until that night, 
beheld. | 

At home, in his chamber he could not sleep, 
the events of the night had been of too astenish- 
ing a character to suffer his eyes toclose. “ Hap- 


| suficiently grateful to the great Disposer of 


py deliverance!” he exclaimed. ‘“ HowcanI be 
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ents, for having thus released me from the 
4 aa ful grasp of despair? Howsufficiently thank- 
ful for an opportunity, which I certainly now pos- 
sess for reflection, for a just consideration of the 
dangerous tendency of my recent course of life, 


skill, mine presented, in their opinion, a sorry 
contrast. I had to endure a considerable degree 
of raillery upon my apparent deficiency in the 
shooting art. ** We cannot deny, however,” said 
one of them, ‘* that he has alarmed more birds 


than would freight a sloop.” I felt nettled at his 


red to bid him good bye, but he refused to listen 
to it, saying—“ I hav@ accompanied and travel- 
led with you during the whole day, for your 
amusement, and I really think you would not 
serve my good woman or myself properly, if you 
did not gratify us so fer as to partake our coun- 


and the dreadful consequences to which it was 
fact hurrying me?” He felt himself another mar; 


4 


two hours ago, he was the subject of'allthe most 


remark, and would, perhaps, have killed some, || tty fare. I think I see the old dame yonder, in 
to redeem ray character, could I have dared to | her best cap, looking out for us.” To this frank 
do so, but the denunciations in the ‘ Seasons,, the || invitation, we could offer no opposition. As we 


harrowing reflections that can possib! y afflict the 
human mind. Wherever he cast his thoughts 
he saw disgrace and misery. Now, a bright 
prospect gleamed forth a hope that he should yet 
realize some of those happy anticipations which 
had gilded many an hour of his earlier life. Sleep 
at lust closed his eyes, and he was enabled to 
enjoy an hour or two of repose, more profound, 
perhaps, from the fatigue which he had so re- 
cently endured both tn mind and body. 

Jean awoke in the morning, much refreshed, 
and for afew moments was perfectly unconscious 
of what had oceurred to him the night before.— 


derstood from it; all was a perfect mystery. If, 


‘Birds of Scotland,’ and the ‘ Task’ lingered in, 
my recollection. ‘True, the sportsmen have the | 
‘ farmer's boy’ in their favour, but it is feeble au- 
thority, compared with the wor!:s I have enume- 
rated. A poet’s malediction none would willing- 
ly incur. A striking evidence of this is exhibited, 
in the respect which has been paid to the re- 
mains of Shakspeare; and it may be ascribed, 
not so much to the reverence which men have 
for the memory of that wonderful being, as to 
the singular lines he ordered to be placed upon 
his tombstone. In England, crazy craniologists 
have invaded the sepulchres of the illustrious 


ate son of Schiller, the German poet, has, I per- 


approached the house, I noticed, in a corner of 
a contiguous garden, a small square partitioned 
off with boxwood. In each corner of it wasa_ 
weeping willow; its leaves, of course, faded. The 
place was calculated to inspire pensive feelings. 
** Pray what is the reason of that spot being fix- 
ed off so prettily?” asked I. ‘* That,” replied the 
farmer in a sorrowful accent, * is our burying” 

round. There, repose the remains of my grand- 
father, who was one of the fitst settlers in this 
county, his wife, several of their descendants, 
and, amongst them, my own parents, peace to 
their memory; and there also will this form be 


the living had borne in mind the departed, with 


4 But recollection soon displayed to him, in the i y th . an 

4 most vivid colouring, the evening’s events, and || dead, in order to prop up their fictious theory, laid wlien the living spark has ceased to animate 
$ among them he did not long lose sight of that of but Shakspeare’s domicile has remained unviola- | 't- By this time we had arrived near the buri- 
| the narrow street. The conversation he had || ted, for his curse has been denounced upon the || 2! ground. It contained more than a score of 
overheard was such, that but little could be un- |} man who should disturtahis bones. An afiection- || Taves, whose decent appearance proclaimed that 


at all events, any conclusion might be drawn 
from what he had heard, it could be nothing more 
than, that the young Jady was under some kind 
of restraint, and that the man who was beneath 
her window was some relation, her uncle or per- 
haps her father; he could not be her lover; the 
conversation plainly showed this; and besides his 
voice was that of a man too old to make love un- 
der a lady’s window; its tone, too, really not the 
most pleasing. In fine, he concluded that the | 
lady wasan angel, for her voice was the most | 
melo¢ions he had ever heard, and though her. 
utterance was aglow as it could possibly be, yet 

its silvery tones, he thought, could not belong 
toa much inferior being. Her sentiments 
the manner in which she spoke evinced a culti- | 
vated mind,—but it was timeto rise. Reflections. 
of this kind are the most agreeable for a morning | 
reverie of any in the world... The youth may in- | 
dulge in them, who has a thousand things of) 
much more importance to think about, and per- 
haps not be the worse for them. They are char- 
Nahe of youth, and therefore they are natu- 
ral. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


A WEEK IN THE COUNTRY. 
No. II. 
“To view the leaves, (thin dancers upon air,) 
Go eddying round, and small birds how they fare,— 
When mother autumn fills their beaks with corn, 
Filched from careless Amalthea’s horn.” 


It was agreed that the next day, two young 
men of the village and myself, accompanied by 
a farmer, who resided about a mile distant, upon 
whose presence they could always rely, he being 
much attached to the sport, should scour the 
woods and fields on a gunning expedition. The 
morning was clear and cool, and an early hour 
found us in the vicinity of the ‘ feathery people.” 
Thave always liked gunning in every respect, 
except the killing part.. There is rapture in tra- 
versing the fields and woods, there is pleasure 
in listening to the liquid notes of nature’s min- 
strels, it is delightful to view the denizens of the 
forest and the meadow, on th wing, but to see 
them bleeding and fluttering,—pain and sorrow 
are inthe sight. I always contrived to fire a lit- 
tle too high, or too low, and while the bags of 


my companions were filled with trophies of their 


‘road laid in a contrary direction, and we prepa- 


ceive, by the late news from Europe, placed his 
father’s skull in a public library, for the inspec- 
tion of the curious! While upon this subject, I 
may be permitted to detail a circumstance which 
was told me by a lady. It has never, I believe, 
appeared in print. It was related to my infor- 
mant by an eye-witness of the scene. 

The present monarch of Great Britain, then. 
prince regent, in a mood of wantonness, ordered | 
the grave of Charles the First to be opened. His | 
request was obeyed, and the decollated head of | 
that unfortunate king placed in his hands. As‘ 
he received it, several drops of blood were seen. 
to ooze fromit. It was quickly re-interred, and 
the prince retired from the scene with a consid- 
erable degreee of chagrin. The sight of the 
drops of blood was, of course, the effect of ima- 
gination, quickened perhaps by a reproving con- 
science. ‘T’o me there has always seemed some- 
thing base in violating the humble house of the 
departed, unless the living would derive benefit 
thereby. But I have strangely strayed from my 
subject, I meant to speak of the cruelty of the 
sports of the field—of the power of a poet’s de- 
nunciation, and I have wandered to an unfortu- 
nate dead monarch, and a reprobate living 
one! 

Our forms began to cast gigantic shadows on 
the ground, which warned us that night was ap- 
proaching. Our way home was through a for- 
est, into which we had hardly entered, ere we 
heard a dog belonging to the farmer, bark in a 
furious manner. ‘* Setter has tree’d a squirrel,” 
said his owner. We hurried tothe spot whence 
the sound proceeded, and saw the dog at the 
foot of a towering oak, looking up with an anx- 
ious eye. We also looked ap, but could see no- 
thing. ‘“* No squirrel is there,” said I. ‘* There 
must be one,” cried the owner of the animal, 
‘that dog never yet deceived me, and—but hush 
—I see it.” His gun was brought to his shoul- 
der. In an instant a large squirrel was lying at 
our feet, bereft of animation. The dog seemed 
rejoiced at his master’s success. “I assured 
you,” said the gunner, iffa tone of exultation, 
“that Setter never told me a lie. I saw the squir- 
rel ina cleft of the highest limb, and with me, 
(unlike our Philadelphia friend) to see and. to 
secure game are simultaneous. ” 

We emerged from the woods, and saw the 
farmer’s residence about half a mile off. Our 


- 


¢ 


hallowed reverence. Upon them the beams of 
the setting sun rested in saffron magnificence.— 
An evening bird was perched on one of the trees, 
singing a ditge-like strain. Fancy almost con- 
sidered it a spirit of one of the blighted, linger- 
ing around its ancient domicile. The farmer, 
paused. The “ memory of days gone by” seemed 
rushing upon his soul. A sigh escaped from hig 
bosom. ‘To him were applicable the sentiments 
of the poet:— . 


Oh! raise the stone, inscribe the record kind, 
And all thy heart’s vain tenderness reveal; 
And guard the dust, in awful hope resign’d; 
And bow to heaven that formed thee thus to feel. 


*Tis thine own image that departing sighs, . 
*Tis thine own fate that glooms upon the bier: 
’Tis thine own nature, that for pity cries, 
And bids thee, in the grave, thyself revere. 


The good woman in the loaded table that she 
had prepared for us, seemed to have remember- 
ed, that sportsmen are always certain of procu- 
ring an appetite, should they obtain nothing 
more profitable. I need not say that her kind- 
ness was duly appreciated, and our sense of it 
illustrated by a commentary that could not be 
misunderstood. The farmer’s family was nume- 
roms, and the apparent virtues of the children 
sftned a flattering exposition of the principles 
of the parents. | 

The meal being ended, a large circle was for- 
med round a huge fire. A mammoth jug of ci- 
der was emptied, replenished, and again emptied. 
Its appropriate companions, nuts, apples, &c. 
were passed around, and cheerful conversation 
and innocent mirth gave a zest to the moments 
which rapidly rolled away. Thefarmer possessed 
intelligence superior to most of his neighbours; 
observation and reflection had expanded the na- 
tural endowments of his mind, which were above 
mediocrity. The refining influence of virtue ha 
given a tone to his sentiments—a bias to hig 
taste, as pleasing to those with whom he came 
in contact, as they were profitable to himself,— 
He had been fond of reading from childhood, and 
who that has made instructive and virtuous books 
the companiogs of his leisure hours, can be ig- 
norant or miserable? What man under any pres- 
sure of misfortune, can be completely unhappy, 
to whom literature is dear? Did not Sir Walter 
Raleigh, when immurec in the tower, enjoy more 
real pleasure in compiling his history, than when 
engaged, even successfully, in courting the favor 
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ef his royal mistress, or im acquiring glory in 
supporting her honor on the billowy green? Who 
possessed more content of soul, Cervantes, in 
rison, with his quire and pen, or the sordid be- 
ings that placed the ornament of their country 
and the delight of succeeding ages in its walls, 
thrice hallowed by the presence of their illustri- 
ous tenant? What could have supported the 
suffering sons of genius in every age, under the 
wrongs inflicted or permitted by the world, but 
that ardent love of knowledge, which blunts the 
darts of misfortune, and causes its arrows to fall 
to the ground, comparatively harmles=? 
{[Coaclusion of the present number next week.| 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
FASHIONABLE FOLLIES. 


* Beauty is like the flowers in spring;—but virtue is like 
the stars in Heaven.” 
Society, Conversation, Amusement:—These 
are the terms which are generally used to ex- 
press the way in which we spend our Jeisure 
ours—and in what do society, conversation, and 
amusement consist? I have often asked myself 
the same question, but never with more self-up- 
braidin& on account of the abuse of time, than I 
did a few days since, when making some morn- 
ing calls at the houses of some of my acquaint- 
Weances. In each of these visits the conversation 
rs Bsumed a different style of frivolity, which, how- 
Byer, marked but too plainly the prevailing folly 
of each respective family. Fashion, conquests, 
scandal, were the topics of the day—literature 
was never once mentioned;—virtue, friendship, 
benevolence, seemed to be entirely banished from 
the vocabulary of these unreflecting beings. At 
the house of Mrs. Modish the conversation turn- 
ed entirely on dress and fashion, enlivened, 
however, by several witty remarks on the awk- 
wardness or want of taste in some of the dear 
friends of the family; it was pretty much in 
this style:—‘ Did you see Miss Dashwell's new 
hat, last Sunday?” “ What, the black one, with 
the great waving feathers? She looked as if she 
was nodding at every one she met.” ‘Qh! but 
Miss Sharp’s coat was elegant, superb, what a 
deep trimming.” “I like capes, for my party 
*‘ Oh, la me, I do’nt—they make one look s 
round-shouldered.” ‘‘ How do you like the Ad. 
bum?” “Well enough—have I showed you my 
new dress? its inthe very heigth of the fashion— 
sleeves a la mode—Oh let’s see your reticule; 
this is the newest fashion, &c. &c.” After tak. 
ing leave of this fashionable family, I called on 
the facetious Mrs. Giggle. I found the lady in 
ber usual good humour, her daughters elated by 
_ the prospect of a ball, were very entertaining— 
HS gig their own way. Here conquests and beaux were 
leading subjects of discourse, in which the 
sage mamma was quite as well skilled as her con- 
quest-making daughters—“‘ Oh, Mr. S has 
been here, he seems quite smitten with our Fan- 
ny; he pays close attention;” ‘“ La, mamma, it’s 


there’s a new beau ecome—just from the South— 
Oh, what a dasher he is; he was at church last 
Sunday, and stared me quite out of countenance;” 
“then there’s the little lawyer, he calls rather 


Emma he comes to see, he dont look at me; but | 
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| he must be one of the silly poets!” ‘“* Well, well, 
girls, (said the mother) none of you atttract so 
‘much admiration as J do; I shall get the smartest 
beau yet.” 

The subject of Beaux being fully discussed, | 
took my leave, and called, in my way home, at 
the house of Mrs. Ambush. I found several 
morning vistors in the parlour, and found that 
my entrance lad interrupted a very interesting 
story, Which as soon as the usual salutations were 
over, was renewed, without reference to the pre- 
sence of a stranger. I found that the misfortune 
of an old acquaintance had furnished the sub- 
ject. The remarks, I am sorry to say, were not 
such as would reflect honour on the female 
heart or understanding; bitter sarcasm and point- 
ed ridicule were mingled with sly inuendoes and 
palpable hints. I left them, blushing for my fe- 
male associates, and angry with myself for wast- 
ing my time in such society. | 

How different is the conversation at the house 
of the amiable Mrs. L. There all is ease with- 
out undue familiarity:—social converse, litera- 
ture, kind inquiries, and polite attentions, form 
the topics of conversation in the house of this 
amiable and intelligent-family, who are gen- 
teel without extravagance; polite without affec- 
tation; learned without pedantry; and refined 
without folly. How different are the sensations 
of a visitor on leaving this family, to those ex- 
perienced when taking a retrospect of a visit at 
the houses of the first mentioned ladies. I can- 
not but sincerely wish that the example of the 
latter was more generally followed. Female so- 
ciety, in general, would acquire a charm which 
at present it cannot boast; and our young ladies, 
instead of being considered silly triflers, pretty 
dolls, or mischievous back-biters, would be the 
ornaments and the grace of pgjished society;— 


attraction of the male part of our community, 
would it not-be praise-worthy to endeavour to 
be admired for something less perishable than 
beauty; less frivolous than fashion; less danger- 
ons than wit or sarcasm. Would not the culti- 
vation of their hearts and minds, while it adds 
dignity to their beauty, enable them to fiz the 
admiration which beauty and fashion may at first 
sight enable them to elicit. H. M. 


THE HONEY MOON. 


JOURNAL KEPT BY MR. SAMUEL SNACKS. 
Monday, April 1st—All fool’s day. Quite 
otherwise with me, who on this auspicious day 
have done the only wise thing I ever did, viz: 


taken unto myself a wife. After the ceremony, 
the happy couple (Mrs. Snacks and myself) set 


Thought I never saw my Amanda look so divine: 


—Oh! what a lucky dog I am! 


tumult of my thoughts. Felt quite young 


oftener than one would expect.” “ Oh, yes, but 


as they are now, and always will be, the chief 


off in a chaise and four for Ramsgate. Journey 
delightful—but how ¢bduld it be otherwise?— 


Canova’s Venus seems modelled from her; the 
same deep languishing eye; the same clustering 
ringlets; the same rosy perfumed lips; the same 


Tuesday 2d.—Evening: overwhelmned by the 
m, 


| (by-the-by Iam only 49 after all) and indited the 


| he calls to see cousin Jane; I saw him give her 
a copy of verses” verses! oh, the simpleton—- 


| following letter to my friend Tomkins, of the 
Temple: ‘* Dear 'Tom, burn your books and mar- 
ry—marry immediately, my old boy, nothing like 
inatrimony, it is Paradise itself, pure, genuine, 
}and unsophisticated.” Read my note to Aman- 
| da, imprinted on her soft cheek a husband’s ten- 
| derest kiss, and sat down to a hot supper. 

| Wednesday 3d.—Indulged in a pensive stroll 
along the sea-shore, filled with connubial ecsta- 
cy. Thought on Thomson’s exquisite lines on 
domestic bliss: “ Oh, happy they, &c.” I need 
scarcely add that my Amanda accompanied me 
in this ramble, with her ringlets waving like 
gossamer to the wind, and a smile of the most 
bewitching softness illuminating her bewitching 
countenance. Enchanting giri! ‘she wants no- 
thing of an angel but the wings. 

Thursday, 4th—How genuine, how Jasting, is 
domestic bliss! study has its advantages, but 
compared with the ecstacies of Hymen it is no- 
thing, absolutely nothing. Middleton and Milton 
both speak with enthusiasm of * wedded love;” 
Gibbon frequently alludes to it as ** the most ten- 
der of human connexions;” Johnson says that 
‘there is no happiness without and indeed 
all authors who are good for any thing are loud 
in its praise. By the Roman law, iiowever, a 
wife was expressly called “a thing,” a part of 
| the domestic furniture, which might be sold by 

her husband, so that making a catalogue of his 
goods, he might thus enumerate them: Lot Ist, 
Four sofas, two tables, three pillow cases, one 
wash-tub, a wife, and a candlestick. Only con- 
‘veive, a wife, my Amanda, for instance, placed 
; side by side with a wash-tub! 

Friday, 5th.—Of all jokes the most absurd are 
those launched against women, and wives in par- 
ticular. For this reason I[ ain resolved, should 
my darling Amanda ever bless me with children, 
to prevent them learning the Efon Latin Gram- 
mar, from its observing in one of the rules of 
Syntax, that “the masculine gender is more 
worthy than the feminine, &c.”’ Monstrous vio- 
lation both of grammar and gratitude! 

Sunday, 14th.—Continued rain. What a bore 
is a wet Sunday in the country. Amanda, by- 
the-by, said pleasantly enough, that wet weather 
might at least be expected in a watering place. 
Attended morning church, and inquired of a 
clerk whether there was to be any evening ser- 
vice. Lunched by way of amusement. Looked 
out of the window, and busied myself in count- 
ing the eave’s-drops. ‘Thought of my looks in: 
Lincoln’s Inn. Untied my shoe-strings, in order 
to tie them up again. Picked my best jacket to 
pieces, for one must do something. 

Mem.—It seems a long time to dinner. 

Monday, 15th.—Drove over to Margate.— 
Amanda dressed in the extreme of fashion, and 
full, as usual, of vivacity. Walked together on 
the fort. Met one Capt. Dermot O'Doherty, a 
long Irishman of Ballyshannon, and a former 
suitor of my wife (till he found she had nothing.) 
Formally introduced to him, and shaken on the 
spot bya hand as hard as a deal board. 

Mem.—Amanda seems much taken with him; 
but this of course, for the fellow is full of cravat 
and complimeat, and stands six feet high, by about 
three broad.—Can’t say I like his looks. 

Tuesday, 16th.—Received a visit from the long 
‘Irishman. Offered Amanda and myself tickets 
tothe Margate Assembly. Kicked her under the 
table as a hint to decline them. No use, one 
might as well ‘i a post. Fellow staid a full 
hour, during which Mrs. Samuel Snacks never 
ceased talking. A pert silly giggling; but what 
can you expect from a woman? | 

Wednesday, 17th.—Had a tiff with Mrs. Sam- 
uel Snacks about the long Irishman. In return 
she called me jealous; shows how little she knows 
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of human nature. How can I be jealous of such | 
an uncouth, raw-boned, disjointed Jackanapes? | 


Called him so,- before her face, and got nickna- 
med an “old frump,” in reply. — 

‘Mem.—That’s all one gets for one’s good na- 
ture—* old framp” indeed! Think of that now. 
I should not mind her calling me a ‘“ frump,” but 
“old!” besides ‘tis no such thing, I shall not be 
fifty till Michaelmas day. Went to bed ina rage, 
and dreamed of the long [rishman. 

Thursday, 18th.— Walked out before breakfast, 
and met the long Irishman. I detest swearing; 
but what does he mean by it? Dined at three 
o'clock, and helped twice to cheese by way of 
something to do. Went half-price to the theatre, 
and at the corner of the stage-box bobbed against 
the long Irishman, Mrs. Samuel Snacks smiled 
on him. I think at least she did;—nay, T'll swear 
she did—I’il take my oath she did—by Venus, 
by Adonis I swear she did.—Conceive what a 
fool I must have looked! 

Friday, \9th.--How could Mrs. Samuei Snacks 
imagine it was impossible to be jealous of such 
a wretch? Had a quarrel with her about him, 
(not that [ think him woith quarrelling about) 
and rushed ont of the room. 

Saturday, 20th.— Another quarrel. Astonish- 


ing Mrs. Samuel Snacks cannot keep her tem- ; 


per. Threatened to throw the best blue sugar- 
basin at my head. What a vixen! but it is no 
use, I see clearly how it is; [ama wretch for 
life. Received a letter of condolence from 
Tompkins. Replied, by return, as follows:— 
“Dear Tom—If you have not already married, 
avoid it;—hanging 1s a mere joke to it.”—JVow. 
Nights. 


THE WEDDING. 


If there be ascene in this wide world on which | 
the eye of heaven could rest with complacency, | 


it is when two hearts are bound in that tie which 
‘“‘no man can put asunder.” And to those who 


are fond of observing the various scenes of life, | 
the wedding day incident will afford a theme in| 


which faney can revel in wild and happy luxu- 
riance. Although it is a time. for rejoicing, as 
every pretty face will tell by the smile that plays 
upon it: yet at times a solemnity will steal una- 
wares over the mind, as we ponder upon the fu- 
ture that is all wrapped in darkness, until our 
feelings will be for a moment lost in a mild rich 
reverie. 

He who passes through life without ever feel- 


ing the soft raptures of that charm which woman j 


possesses, when.age has wintened his locks, and 
the incidents of his pilgrimage pass in review 
before him, willacknowledge that wedding scenes 
are sunny spots that glitter on the landscape of 
his memory; they are seenes in which he would 
willingly become an interested participater, for 
he now feels that he is alone in the world; there 
is no heart that beats in unison with his, no hand 
to smooth the pillow where anguish dwells, nor 
hang with the fondness of affection over the fe- 
vered frame. 

But very different are the feelings of the young 
and enthusiastic, when they mingle in the wed- 
ding joy; gaze upon a happy groom and smiling 
bride. They have a thousand fairy links woven 
in a chain around them by the busy hands of Cu- 
se If then fancy is centered on an object, they 

ong to make her their bride, to.see her cheerful 
and happy; and ifnot, their eyes will roam around 
to find a fair one worthy of the affections they 
have to bestow. Yes; at such times there is a 


rapture in the thought, a joy in anticipation of | 


that day when the sun shines sweetly upon their 
happiness; when their destiny willbe linked with 
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another; he to protect and cherish, she to love 
and soothe. Thus, one wedding creates another: 
may there be many. 


TO CHEERFULNESS. 


~ Come, Cheerfulness, triumphant fair, 
Shine through the painful cleud of care; 
O sweet of language, mild of mien! 
O virtue’s friend, and pleasure’s queen! 
Fair guardian of domestic life; 
Best banisher of homebred strife; 
Nor sullen lip, nor taunting eye, 
Deform the scene where thou art by. 


Dean Swift.—A creditor of the Dean, who 


sent a note to him requesting him to call and pay 
his account, as he had determined to be paid both 
principal and interest, received the following an- 
swer from his reverence—that it was not his 
principle to pay the interest, nor his interest to 
pay the principal. 


Women.—The good government of families 
leads to the comfort of cummunities and the wel- 
fare of the state. Ofevery domestic circle, home, 
that scene of purest and dearest joy ,home is the 
empire of women. There she plans, directs, per- 
forms the acknowledged source of dignity and 
felicity. Where female virtue is most pure, fe- 
male sense most improved, female deportment 
most correct, there is most propriety of social 


manners. The early years of childhood, these 


most precious years of life and opening season, 
are confined to woman’s superintendance, she 


therefore may be presumed to lay the foundation 


of all the virtue, and all the wisdom that enrich 
the world—Eng. Lit. Gaz. 


Root -and Branch.—Sarah, duchess of Marl- 
borough, was accustomed to make an annual 
feast, to which she invited all her relations. 

At one of the family meetings she drank all 
their healths, adding, what a glorious sight it is 
to see such a number of branches flourishing from 
the old root, but observing Jack Spencer laugh, 
insisted on knowing what occasioned his mirth, 
and promised to forgive him, be it what it would. 
Why then, madam, said he, I was thinking how 
much more all the branches would flourish if the 
old root were under ground. 


THE CONFESSION. 


Oh! turn those dear, dear eyes away, 
My cheek with love is blushing; 
And though a smile may o’er it play, 
My eyes with tears are gushing. 

Oh! look not in my eyes, love, 
They tell a tale too true; 

See not my blushes rise, love, 

Nox listen to my sighs, love, 

For blushes, sighs, and eyes, love, 
All speak—and speak of you. 


Corsican Marriages.—T he long courtships that 
generally precede the marriages of a more civi- 
lized people, are unknown in’Corsica; neither is 


the bridegroom the first proposer of the union.— 


The day of marriage of young persons is one of 
great festivity. In the evening the bride is con- 
ducted to the house of her husband, amidst the 
music of violins and cetre, whilst the attendants 
sing a sort of gratulatory epithalamium. The 
husband comes out of his house at the sound of 
music, and amidst the discharge of muskets, re- 
ceiving the company with cordiality; offering 
honey, fruits, wines, and other things, for their 
refreshment. 


4 hint to mothers.—All young animals natu- 


rally delight to be in the open air, and in perpet- 
ual motion, but we signify our disapprobation of 
this intention of nature by confining our infants 
mostly in houses, and swathing them, when born, 
as tightly as possible. This natural instinct ap- 
pears very strong, when we see a child released 
from its confinement, in the short interval be- 
twixt pulling off its day clothes, and swathing 
it again before it is put tosleep. ‘The evidens 
tokens of delight which the little creature shows 
in recovering the free use of its limbs, and the 
strong reluctance it discovers to be again remit- 
ted to its bondage, one should think would strike 
conviction of the cruelty and absurdity of this 
practice into the most stupid of mankind.—Dr. 
Gregory. 


Different Colours of Mourning.—In Europe 
black is generally used, because it represents 
darkness, which death is like unto, as it is @ pri- 
vation of life. In China white is used, because 
they hope the dead is in heaven, the place of pu- 
rity. In Egypt yellow is used, because it repre- 
sents the decaying of trees and flowers, which 
become yellow as they die away. In Ethiopia 
brown is used, because it denotes the colour of 
the earth from whence we came, and to which 
we return. In some parts of Turkey blue is used, 
because it represent#the sky, where they hope 
the dead are gone;. but in other parts purple and 
violet, because, being a mixture of black #and 
dlue, it represents, as it were, sorrow on the one 
side and hope on the other. 

The following letter is said to be trom the pen 
of one of the best and greatest men that Vir- 
gina has produced. 


ADVICE FROM A FATHER TO HIS 
ONLY DAUGHTER. 


Written immediutely afler her marriage. 


My Dear—You have just entered into that 
state which is replete with happiness or misery. 
The issue depends upon inde prudent, amiable, 
uniform conduct, which wisdoin and virtue so 
strongly recommend, on the one hand, or on that 
imprudence which a want of reflection or passion 
may prompt, on the other. 

You are allied toa man of honour, of talents, 
and of an open, generous disposition. You have 
therefore, in your power, all the essential ingre- 
dients of domestic happiness; it cannot be marred, 
if you now reflect upon that system of conduct 
which you ought invariably to purste; if you now 
see clearly, the path from which you will resolve 
never to deviate. Our conduct is often the result 
of whim or caprice, often such as will give us 
many a pang, unless we see beforehand, what is 
always the most praiseworthy, and the most es- 
sential to happiness. 

The first maxim which you should impress 
deeply upon your mind, is never to attempt to 
control your husband by opposition, by displeas- 
ure, or any other mark of anger. A man of sense, 
of prudence, of warm feelings, cannot, and will 
not, bear an opposition of any kind, which is at- 
tended with an angry look or expression. ‘The 
current of his affections is suddenly stopt; his at- 
tachment is weakened; he begins to feel a mor- 
tification, the most pungent; he is belittled even 
in his own eyes; and be assured, the wife who 
once excites those sentiments in the breast of a 
husband, will never regain the high ground 
which she might and ought to have retained. — 
When he marries her, if he be a good man, he 
expects from her smiles, not frowns; he expects 
to find in her one who is not to contro] him—not 
to take from him the freedom of acting as his 
own judgment shall direct; but one who will plage 
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Thou hear’st no flatierer, false and cold! 


such confidence in him, as to believe that his i 


in reality are mere trifles in themselves, often: 
produce bickerings, and even quarrels. Never, 
permit them to be a subject of dispute; yield ther | 
with pleasure, with a smile of affection. Be as- | 
sured that one difference outweighs them all a_ 
thousand, or ten thousand times. A difference | 
with your husband ought to be considered as the | 
greatest calamity—as one that is to be most stu-_ 
diously guarded aguinst; it isa demon which 
must never be permitted to enter a habitation | 
where all should be peace, unimpaired confidence, | 
and heart-felt affection. Besides, what can a’ 
woman gain by her opposition or her differences? | 
Nothing. But she loses every thing; she loses 
her husband's respect for her virtues, she loses 
his love, and with that, all prospect of future | 
happiness. She created her own misery, and then | 
utters idle and silly complaints, but utters them | 
in vain. The love of a husband can be retained, | 
only by the high upinion which he entertains of | 
his wife’s goodness of heart, of her amiable dis- | 
position, of the sweetness of her temper, of her | 
prudence, and of her devotion to him. Let no- | 
thing, upon any occasion, ever lessen that opin- | 
ion. On the contrary, it should augment every 
day: he should have :nuch more reason to admire 
her for those excellent quaijties, which will cast 
a lustre over a virtuous woman, when her person- 
a] atéractions are no more. 

Has your husband staid out longer than you 
expected? When he returns receive him as the 

rtner of your heart. Has he disappointed you 
in something you expected, whether of ornament, 
or furniture, or of any conveniency? Never evince 
discontent; receive his apology with cheerfulness. 
Does he, when you are housekeeper, invite com- 
pany without informing you of it, or bring home 
with him a friend?» Whatever may be your re- 
past, however scanty it may be, however impos- 
sible it may be to add to it, receive them with a 
pleasing countenance, adorn your table with 
cheerfulness, give € your husband and to your 
company a hearty welcome; it will more than 
compensate for every other deficiency; it will 
evince love for your husband, good sense in your- 
self, and that politeness of manners, which acts 
as the most powerful charm. It will give to the 
plainest fare a zest superior to all that luxury can 
boast. Never be discontented on any occasion 
of tliis nature. 
2 _ TO BE CONCLPDED NEXT WEEK. 
4 FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
ON A BEAUTIFUL LITTLE GIRL, 


Whom the writer saw on Thursday last at the Institution 
for the Deaf & Dumb in Broad-street. 


BY MRS MUZZY. 


I gazed upon that beauteous form, 
Those beaming eyes and cheek so fair; 

The whole with breathing beauty warm, 
But all, alas! was silent there. 


Those coral lips were press’d to mine, 
That hand returned my fond caress— 
Those eyes with pleasure’s light could shine— 
But ah! no sound my ear could bless! 


Yet, the bright spark from Heaven, within 
Iliumes that form of beauty’s mould, 
Sweet child! thou canst not utter sin, 


- Thy spirit, in its lovely cell, 
pure from sin—from sorrow free; 
- Like costly pearls, within the shell, 
Like gems, beneath the dark blue sea. 


Who dare arraign the Aumicaty’s 
- Or murmur at his sacred will? 
He gave thee beauty, lovely flower, 
bade those siniling lips be stzil. 


prudence is his best guide. Little things, which ; 


‘and carrying off into slavery the free persons 6f colour 
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Forever merciful and kind, 

In what he gives, and what “enies, 
He said to thy benighted mind— 

* Behold the sun of knowledge rise!” 


Thus his Almighty will inspires 
The inind of man with wondrous power; 
To wake those dormant, slumbering fires 
Of reason—which were dark before. 


Speech is denied—but thought is thine, 
And scieuce lends her guiding light, 

On thee the rays of mercy shine 
As the inild moon-beams gild the night. 


None see thee, sweet one, but to bless, 
Thou canst not charm with prattling art; 
But ah! thy svlent lovelyness 
Speaks for thee to each feeling heart! 


Philada. Feb. 10, 1827. 


PHILADEL?VHIA, FEBRUARY 14, 1827. 


Several connnunications are received and shall be attend- 
ed to. 


Rosa’s lines on seeing the remains of a once valued friends | 
were not received in tie, or they should have been insert- 
ed in our present number. . 


We cannot but thank “ A Mississippian” for his good 
wishes. There isa good deal of fire and vigor in the lines 
written “ On the Burning Cross appearing to Constantine.” 
but they should be laid by and read at a future period 
The writer will then see, as distinctly as we do now, the 
objection to publishing them im their present state. 


It is gratifying to find that our friend in Bridgewater is 
aware of the difficulty (we may say the utter impossibility) 
of meeting the wishes of all readers. But his request isa 
very reasonable one, and shall be complied with. The 
science referred to has not claimed from us that attention 
which its interest, ifnot importance, requires, but at the 
expiration of the present volume, which will be in June. 
next, several :mportant improvements are intended to be! 
made, by which we shall be enabled to embrace more fully 
every subject which can be supposed to add interest or 
value to a paper of this description. 


‘The following gentlemen are added to our listof Agents: | 


P. Priestly, Esq. Dover, Tennessee. 

Isaac Hellen, l'sq. Beaufort, N. C., 

Mr. William L. Lewis, Congress-street, Boston. 
Mr. Jonathan Perry, Utica, N. Y. 

Mr. P. W. Dawd, Raleigh, N. C. 


We learn from the National Intelligencer, of Thursday 
last, that the great case of C. Clarke, ys. the Carporation 
of Washington, on an appeal from the circuit court, for 


the district of Cclumbia, has been decided by the supreme 


will sustain, by this decision, a loss of upwards of one bhun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars (including, of course, al] 
demands resting on the same foundation as that of Mr. 


court against the Corporation of Washington. The city |: 


Clarke.) Mr. C. it will be recollected, was the holder of 


hundred thousand dollars, in the Washington Lottery, and 
which was claimed of the city corporation in consequence 
of the failure of Gillespie, the manager. 


As the time draws near when a shipment will be made 
of whatever shall have been coilected for the aid of the suf- 
fering Greek nation, the Committee have made a last ap- 
peal to those of our citizens who are in afluent circum- 
stances, and are blest with benevolent hearts. 


Our Mayor has issued a proclamation, offering a reward 
of five hundred dollars for the apprehension and prosecu- 
tion to conviction of any person concerned in the stealing 


the ticket which drew, some years since, a prize of jee! 


The Victuallers of the city and county have a meeting 
_ this evening, to consider what measures they shall adopt 


to contribute, with their fellow citizens, to aid the Greek 
nation, 


The Musical Fund Society give, this evening, a Concert 
for the benefit of the Academy of Music attached to that 
institution. Mrs. Knight and Mr. De Corninck have of: 
fered their valuable services on this occasion. Mrs. Knight 
will sing “Comin through the Rye” ana “ Cherry Ripe.” 
Miss E. Jefferson sings ** Adieu Auld Robbin Gray.” Mr. 
Barber (from the Royal Academy of Music, London) sings 
the “Banks of Allan Water. Mr. J.M. tird will sing 
““O seek iny Love,” from the opera of Don Giovanni. In 
addition to which there will be various performances by 


the pupils of the Acadeiny, and others. 


Mr. Knight intends giving a Concert on Friday evening 
next, at the Musical Fund Society’s room, aided by Mis. 
Knight, who will sing her favorite song of “I’ve been 
roaming’’-—the celebrated “ Echo Song”—“Sweet Home” 
“ Love was once a Little Boy” and, by particular desire» 
‘Comfort ye my people” (recitative and air.) Mr. Barber 
(his second appearance) will sing “My heart and lute,” 
and “ Sinile again my bonnie Jassy.” She will unquestion- 
ably have a full and brilliant house; a tribute which she 
richly deserves. 


- 


Mes-rs. Carey & Lea will publish next week, 


Jones,” a romance, and Nahant, or the House of Souve- 
rance, 


Recently published, by Carey & Lea and others: 


Elements of Descriptive Geometry, by Charles Davies, 
professor of Mathematics in the Military Academy, West 
Point. 

A neat American edition, in two volumes, of the spn 
series of Tales by the O’ Hara Fumily. ‘The author of them 
is celebrated for his Sketches of Irish Life and Character, 


and has fully maintained his reputation in this graphic 
work. 


The Last of the Lairds, or the Life and Opinions of Ma- 
lachi Mailings, Esq. of Auldbiggings. By the author of 
the Annals of the Parish, The Entail, &c. 


An examination of the question whether a man may 


marry his deceased wife’s sister, in a letter to a Clergyinan 
of the Presbyterian Church. 


Mr. S. H. Parker, of Boston, is publishing a duodecimo 
edition of the Wayerley novels, from stereotype plates. 


The Franklin Journal and American Mechanics’ Maga- 
zine, for the present month, has been published. It is de- 
voted to the useful arts, internal improvement, and general 


science, under the patronage of the Franklin Institute of 
Pennsylvania. ; 


Capt. Symmes gave a lecture last evening at the Mer- 


chants’ Cofiee House, in this city, explanatory of his new 
: theory of the earth. 


Dr. J. Barker is delivering in this city a course of Lec- 
tures on the science and practice of Elocution. 


Theatre.—Mrs. Knight’s benefit on Monday, we are 
p.eased to say, was one in reality. The house was literally 
crowded, and a greater display of the beauty and fashion 
of our city, we have not seen this season. We are sorry 
that, especially before such an audience, so great a mistake 
should have been made as the introduction of the disgust- 
ing pantomime called “ Jannet’s birth-day.” We venture 
to predict, however, that no hing of a similar nature will 
ever be ventured again this season. It isbut justice to say 
the young ladies acquitted themselves with propriety and 
credit. In consequence of a call from: the house for a re- 
engagement, Mrs. Knight consented to play one night 
nore, and appeared last “genes y in Guy Mannering and 
the fetite Comedy of Wife and Maid. 


Mr. Booth appears this evening as‘ Sir Giles Overreach,’ 
and to-morrow evening 2s ‘ Hamlet.’ 


Mr. Forrest is very succeseful in Boston. He has already 
played Wiltiam Tell, Sic Edward Mortimer, in the Iron 
Chest, and Damon. The Boston Statesman says, * he is 
already the first actor which the country has produced, in 
elegance of manner, justness of conception, and genuine 
talent 


from this city in 1825. 


of sterling acting at the Theatre, New York. They 


| Macready and Comma continue to attract the admire-s 
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oO CULL WITH CAREFUL HAND EXOTIC FLOWERS, AND LEND THEIR FRAGRANCE TO OUR NATIVE BOWERS.” 


both appeared on Monday evening in Shakspeare’s * King 


hn.” 
ag Oe Hutin made her appearance in New York, at 


the Bowery Theatre, @ an accomplished proficient in the 
French style of dancing. The many appear to be in rap- 
tures at her appearance and manner, which 1s said not to 
be of that modest and delicate nature which will please the 


few. 

We have before us a most interesting letter 
from an American Lady, written at “ Lagrange, 
December 8th, 1826,” where she had, for some 
time, been on a visit to the venerable and excel- 
jent Lafayette. We have much pleasure in sub- 
mitiing the following extracts. They rub out a 
foul calumny which we are ata Ca. know 
upon what authority, has been exteliely eir- 
culated against the American people. 


By the American papers I see a letter, said 
to be written by a very respectable gentleman, 
giving an account ofa visit to Lagrange: among 


numerous errors in this production, there is one || 


which has given General Lafayette real pain. Ith 
is where the writer says, he is informed, that nine 
applications had been made to the General for 
money, the preceding week, by young men from 


the United States. Last night, the General said, |) 


with much animation, that this was as great a 
mistake as ever was made, and that he had never 
had a single application of that nature: that the 
young Americans who had called upon him, had 
uniformly conducted themselves with the greatest 
propriety, and that there was no foundation what- 
ever for the report. 


“T have, (says the letter writer ) seen enough 
of@fber parts of the world, to teach me to love 
my own country more, and to estimate its advan- 
tages higher, every day. Ours may emphatically 
be called the Land of Liberty. The truth is, we 
have so much freedom, and so little opportunity 
of contrasting our condition with other countries, 
that we do not sufficiently appreciate our happi- 
ness. The zeal for, and love of country, I feel, 
makes me anxious that the above declaration of 
our beloved General, may be given in refutation 
of the libel which has be@n published.” 

Dem. Press. 


Fires. —We learn that the fire at the house of 
Mr. Richards, was caused by a servant girl, na- 
med Rebecca, who stole from a bureau some ar- 
ticles of wearing apparel, and set fire to others 
that the theft might be concealed. She acknowl- 
edged that she had been told, by whom she would 
not say, that before her marriage, which was 
about to take place, she should take from Mr. 
Richards a quantity of clothing, &c. &c. In 
pursuance of this advice, she, nothing loth, had 
opened the drawers of the bureau, before men- 
tioned, and from them had taken the clothing 
tied up in a bundle. 

In the hope to conceal the robbery, she set 
fire to a piece of linen cloth, and put it into the 
drawer, whence she had taken the things, in the 
belief that it would make such evidences of a 
burning as would induce the belief that the things 
she had stolen, had been consumed in the draw- 
er. 

In order to draw from Rebecca the above con- 
fession, her master was induced to assure her, 
that he would not prosecute her. 


Mr. Melzel closes his exhibition in this city, 
on Saturday next. Those who wish to see and 
hear the Automaton Chess Player, and his less 
grave followers, would do well to avail them- 
selves of an early opportunity, as a crowd on the 


last two or three days may interfere with their 
enjoyment. 


Important Law Case.—A case is now before 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, of Levitt 
Harris vs. William D. Lewis, broughtto recover 
damages for the publication of a libel, alleging 
consular malfeasance on the part of the Plaintiff, 
while Consul General of the United States at 
St. Petersburg, in the years 1808, 9 and- 10.— 
Damages laid at 100,000 dollars. The deposi- 
tion of Mr. J. Q. Adams was read; that docu- 
ment dlone with the exhibits makes 120 pages. 
It is believed, says the National Palladium, that 
6,000 pages will be read as defendant’s and re- 
butting evidence. Commissions have been taken 
to many parts of the U. States, to Russia, &c. 
Several distinguished and some titled Russian 
personages, as well as other foreigners attend 
the Court regularly. 


A petitioh is before the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, to tax dogs for the benefit of sheep.— 
This is certainly better than taxing bachelors for 
the benefit of dogs. 


Louisiana.—T he Legislature of this State con- 
vened at New Orleans on the first of January, 


‘and on the third, a message was received from 


Governor Johnson. 
The decease of those venerable patriots, Ad- 


‘ams and Jefferson, is appropriately noticed by the 


Governor, who recommends to the present Le- 
gislature to do for the children of Jefferson, what 
the preceding legislature had intended for the 
relief of the father. 


The commissioners of that State on the subject 
of internal improvement have made a report in 
favour of a number of canal projects. The canal 
from the Mississippi to Lake Pontchartrain, 
which is regarded asa national object, and forms 
a link in the chain of defence contemplated by the 
General Government, is deemed by the Govern- 
or to be a work which ought to be executed un- 
der the authority of that state, by a chartered 
company, and he is of opinion that in that case 
the United States would subscribe for a large 
amount of stock. 


Consumption.—The New-York Times states 
that the deaths in that city by Consumption, du- 
ring the last ten years, were 6646, or nearly one 
Jifth ofthe whole number of deaths. In publishing 
this fact, the editor justly remarks:—‘* When we 
consider that this disease carries its most sweep- 
ing ravages among those who are in the very bud 
and promise of life, and who, bunt for it, might 
have lived to gladden their friends, and multi- 
tudes of them to adorn society, what a lesson does 
it teach to the living to hearken to admonition 
and avoid the causes which lead to it. How 
many a lovely female may yet be withheld from 
the fell monster, by precautions within her pow- 
er, in the single articles of her dress, and expo- 
sure to the chilling air, when emerging from the 
ball room or the festive party. 


Well Done Newark. The inhabitants of New- 
ark N. J. have subscribed $1020 for the Greeks. 
The subscriptions are not yet completed. The 
workmen in the manufactory of Messrs. Smith 
& Wright, of Newark, have sent $50 to the 
Greek Committee of this city. 


The amount of paper money in circulation in 
Pennsylvania, including the United States Bank, 
and foreign paper, is estimated at $10,000,000. 
The quantity of specie in circulation in this 
state is greater than in any other state in the 
Union. 


It appears by a report made to the House of 


that 4312 patents have been 


| Burlington, Vt. on the 21st ult. 
| the south east, was visible about two seconds, and 


granted during the preceding year, and that the 
sum received for the same is $129,360. 


Wm. Gifford, Esq. late editor of the London 
Quarterly Review, and author of several works, 
died in London Dec. 31st, in the 71st year of his 
age. 

The Boston Journal of Philosophy and the 
Arts has been discontinued for want of support. 
It was conducted by Dr. John W. Webster, ad- 


junct Erving Professor, at Harvard Universit 


—and Daniel Treadwell, Member of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences; both ex- 
tremely well qualified as editors of a work in- 
tended to exhibit the progress of discovery in the 
various branches of science and the fine and use- 


ful arts. 


The Baltimore Chronicle mentions on the au- 
thority of an endorsement on a letter, received 


from Liverpool via New-York, that the Duke of 
York is dead. 


Meteor.—A brilliant Meteor was seen from 
It appeared in 


disappeared inthe south west. Its light exceed- 
ed that of the full moon, and its color that of iron 


: in a state of fusion. Just before it disappeared, 


a considerable scintillation took place. The 
parts detached seenied to take a direction con- 
trary to that of the Meteor, gradually diverging 
from each other. No report was heard, though 
listened f. - attentively for several minutes. 


In the Chatham Museum, New-York, visitors 
are weighed, measured and electrified gratis!!”’ 


The extraordinary rapidity with which the 
succour of England had reached the shores of 
Portugal excited general admiration. While 
they were only hoping to hear of promised aid, 
British ships and British troops had anchored in 
the cere of the Tagus. The effect was elee- 
trical. 


Mr. Bric, the celebrated Irish barrister, was 
killed in a duel by Wm. Hayes 


The North Carolina, Com. Rogers, anchored 
in the Roadsted of Toulon, on the 10th Dee. 


MARRIAGES. 


The silken chain that binds two willing hearts. 


At Spring Dale, near Pittsburg, Mr. John B. 
Myers, of Philadelphia, to Miss Sarah Ann Keen. 


Mr. John Gano, to Miss Elizabeth Reese. 
Mr. David Howell, to Miss Betsey Hall. 


At Huntingdon, on Thursday last, by the Rev. 
Mr. Peebles, Mr. James Gwin, merchant, to Miss 


Mary, daughter of Mr. David M’Murtrie, all of 
that borough. 


DEATHS. 


In the midst of life we are in death. 


On Monday morning, after a lingering and se- 
vere illness, Miss Catharine Connor. 


On Saturday evening, Mr. Thomas Brelsford, 
aged 41 years. 


On the 11th inst. Mr. Adam Reath, aged 83 
years. 

On the 10th inst. Caroline, aged 23 months, 
youngest daughter of Charles H. Baker, of this 
city. 


On the 9th inst. Eliza, wife of Benjamin Lip- 


| pincott, after a short illness, aged 39 years. 


On the 10th inst. Abraham G. Claypoole, Esq. 


| an officer of the Revolution. 
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‘““THE TUNEFUL NUMBERS SOOTHE THE SOUL,——-AND ALL ITS MEANER FIRES CONTROUL. 
Thy all-mysterious fabric, and among | The stars we love to gaze on, 
The everlasting planets launched, thee forth Are night and day the same! 
To urge thy indefatigable flight | The rose leaves never vary 
Forever and forever through the sky. In fragrance or in hues; » 
New Jersey. CHESTERIAN HARP. | —_ Yet with delight we hail them, 
When spring their bloom renews. 
= FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. The music heard in childhood 
‘ Thenlet LAST LINES OF THE BARD. Through life we love to hear; 
The prompting seraph and the virgin lyre spekteeed woh XC Each note through time unvarying, 
Still sing Ne’er fails the soul to cheer! 
My weary head must soon repose 
FOR THF PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. Upon its bed of clay; thee 
We pleadmot for life, for we prize it no more, J young cay. ELLA. 


Since spoil’d of our kingdom, bereft of our power: 

We plead not for life, with the lot of the slave, 

But we ask our death-blow from the hand of the brave; 
- Oh, let not the heart of the warrior be gored, 

But by the bright point of a warrior’s sword. 


The sceptre of power thou hast torn from our hand, 

The blood of our people has deluged the land; 

Let the sword which has covered with slaughter the plains, 
Drink deep the blood-royal that flows in those veins; 

But let not the hand of the dastardly deal 

The death-blow we ask from the point of thy steel. 


We are monarchs, degraded, dethroned though we be, 
‘We are warriors, though routed and vanquished by thee; 
Then strike to our bosoms your conquering blade, 
The point of that sword we will never evade; 

Oh, grant us the last—the sole favour we crave, 


, ish 13 hand of the brave. 
To perish like kings, by the han JANE. 


‘FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


| Mr. Epiror—I have sent thee this rude flower, which 
opened the preceding autumn in one of my ploughed fields. 
Instead of just cropping it as I passed, for a moment's re- 
galement, and then throwing it from me, I took the pains 
to dig it up and preserve it through the winter. The root, 
I believe, is still alive, and the colours, perhaps, not much 
faded; but the odour is so entirely gone, that 1 shall by no 


means ask thee to fulfill thy very kind but hasty promise—— ||, 


of transplantation. 
10th Month, 1826. 


TO A COMET. 


_ Hail, glorious stranger! from thy mighty round, 
Thy vast excursion through the viewless rea'ms, 
The undiscoverable tracts of space; 

- Where e’en the pinions of Newtonian thought 
Could scarcely follow, though for boldest flight, 
At the deep hour of solemn midnight spread; 
Again returned to show thy awful form 
In yon celestial concave; nightly there 
To flame along before a wondering world, 
Towering stupendous! 

Who that beholds amid yon southern heaven, 
Thy broadly blazing and majestic orb, 
Hung on the bosom of the dark expanse 
In seeming silence and apparent rest, 
Would deem that thou wast posting on thy way, 
With a velocity ten thousand times 
Superior to the rapidest career 

' Of India’s wildest hurricane, when all 
The howling tempests of the Atlantic main, ©. 
In awful combination rave along. 

Oh, when on bold Imagination’s wing, 
Swifter than lightning, to thy lofty sphere, 
We ardent soar; how in the whelming floods 
Of utter wonder and astonishment, 
At once we sink, and silently adore 
Tat which fashioned, at creation’s hour, 


I soon shall sleep to wake no more, 
Til! Heaven’s loud trump shall sound; 
My harp the winds will harsh sweep o’er, 
Or dash’d fall to the ground. 


The muses oft in yonder cell, 
Have taught me music’s strain; 

And I have loved the Nine full well— 
‘The solace of my pain. 


My lyre is on the willow hung, 
It sings no more its lays; 

Its strings, bewildered, are unstrung, 
‘The north wind through it plays. 


All, all is lost, to me so dear, 
Save ruins and a name; 

Fhe sigh is mine, and mine the tear, 
But not the wreath of fame. 


Yet will I not forget in death, 
Thy generous love to me; 

Il] bless thee with my latest breath— 
Yea, through eternity. 


God grant that you may nevér feel 
The ills that 1 have kfown; 

But may life’s current softly steal 
W here sweetest flowers are strown. 


Milford, Del. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
LINES. 


The moments, since we parted, 
But slowly pass’d away; 

Time only flies, lit by thy smile, 
And then I wish his stay. 

The sun may rise in glory, 
The birds sweet matins sing; 


And fragrance breathe around me, 
From flowers that freshly spring. 


But lovelier to me ever, 
Is one kind look from thee, 
And thy most simple accents 
Have more of melody! 


E’en cold and dreary winter, 

Thy presence can make gay; 
My heart’s as happy in its storms, 
As ’mid the flowers of May. 

It is thy absence only, — 
Makes winter in my soul: 

Thou art the sun of seasons 
To Ella as they roll! 


Though all I now may offer, 
I’ve told thee oft before; 

Love, Miser like, ne’er wearies 
To count its treasures o’er! 

The sun’s unchanging glory, { 
The moon of milder frame, 


MILFORD BARD. 


below, above! 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
THE BROKEN HEART DIES SLOW. 


When two fond hearts responsive beat. 

With love and feeling warm, replete, 
‘What bliss those hearts may know; 

But should misfortune’s withering hand 

Divide love’s tender silken band, 

They still may long the shock withstand, 
For “ broken hearts die slow.” 


i 


For though the cheek mirth’s livery wear 
‘To every eye unbleached by care, 
The heart is pressed by woe; 
’Tis like the sun’s bright dazzling beam, 
Thrown ona deep and placid stream, 
Whose surface but reflects the gleam, 
The “ broken heart dies slow.” 


The beings who such ties could sever, os 
And two fond hearts thus part forever, 
Themselves such grief should know; 
Should see their fondest hopes decay, 
Each dream of pleasure fade away, 
Thea could they feel, and feeling say, 
The * broken heart dies slow.” H. 


SCRAPS. 


At Fauris, in Persia, 15,000 houses were thrown down 


by or earthquake and a great part of the inhabitants per- 
| ished. 


A great part of Calabria was destroyed by an earth- 
quake, and 30,000 lost their lives, 1783. 


Ardschinscham, in T urkey, was destroyed and 12,000 
of the inhabitants buried in its ruins, 1784. 


A part of the island of Cuba, and 3000 persons, were de- 
stroyed by an earthquake, 1791. 


In youth, as in vegetables, they only show what is to he 
expected from their virtue when arrived at its maturity, 
and what a rich harvest is to spring from their industry. 


Verses on tomb-stones are but idly spent, 
The living character’s the monument. 


_ Reading.—The pleasure of reading without application 
is a dangerous pleasure. Useless books we ought to lay 


aside, and make all possible advantage of those from 
which we may reap some fruit 


Advice —When advice is pleasing we think it good, even 
though we know it comes from a foo). 
** Lovely in life, but lovelier far 
In death the Deauteous ruin lay, 
And calm as summer’s evening star 
She sweetly breati:ed her iife away.” 


Knowledge and virtue are of the same stock: one is the 
tree Of which the uther is the fruit. 


. * While pity prompts the rising sigh, 
Oli: may this truth be weil impress’d 
With awiul power, ' too must die, 
Sink deep in every breast.” 


Answers to the Conundrums in our last: 
1. Pecsuse it nasa drawer. 
2. Because they are plumb, 
3. Because she is a plague. 
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